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POEM. 



We meet to part ! As when some timid bride, 

Lingers her parents' long loved forms beside, 

Smiles through her tears — ^half sorrowful, half gay, 

Reluctant to be gone, yet loth to stay ; 

With heart alternate filled with hopes and fears. 

Recalls the past, thinks of the dawning years, — 

The laughing joys that circled round her home. 

The scenes she leaves, the untried scenes to come ; 

So we, ere wandering from these quiet bowers. 

Where Ease and Science strewed our path with flowers, 

Pause to survey the moments 'here that flew. 

And pierce that life now opening on our view. 

In Fancy's glass a shadowy realm extends. 
Where cloud with cloud in shifting drapery blends ; 
Some dim with mystery, indistinct of form. 
Or dark, portentous of the boding storm ; 
Some bathed in all the iris hues and dyes 
Which summer sunsets throw o'er southern skies ; 
And here and there, theiir parting folds reveal 
Glimpses of gorgeous scenes they half conceal. 
It is the Dream-land of the Future, where 
Bright phantoms dancing paint the crimson air ! 
Of rosy joys a smiling train appears. 
And scatter wreaths along the opening years. 
The cherub Loves there wave their purple wings. 
Her golden glories Fortune round her flings ; 
Ambition dazzles with the crown of state, 



Fame proffers chaplets to reward the great ;. 

And all the sister Muses joyous spread 

The laurel-garland for their votary's head. 

But at the portals of these ^ectre-lands, 

What guardiaja-goddess rohed in radiance stands ? 

'Tis Hope her glittering standard free unfurls, 

Beams smiles that hless, and shakes her golden curls ; 

Points to the bright-eyed pleasures blooming round, 

And beck'ning bids us tread th' enchanted ground. 

Our buoyant souls her winning voice inspires 

With youth's warm zeal and ardor's quenchless fires ; 

With spirits that on eagle pinions soar, 

We long this hidden Future to explore ; 

Pant for release, exultingly resign 

These placid shades, seats of the sacred Nine, 

And eager press to mingle in the strife. 

And bear our destined ports in busy life. 

Oh ! if on high availed the minstrel's prayer. 

Your future bright as fancy's dreams should be ; 
Its sky unsullied by one cloud of care. 

With naught to mar its sweet tranquillity ! 
But why impatient its new scenes to try ? 

Why wish to speed the parting moment near ? 
'Twill come full soon to rend each silken tie. 

That bound us in a band of brothers here. 
Full soon the world's stem lessons shall be ours — 

That world for which we've sighed so oft and long. 
Where Fancy paints a paradise of flowers. 

And Hope allures us with her syren song. 
Its cold realities must greet us now. 

Perchance with icy withering breath, to blight 
The dreams which gave to youth its beaming brow — 

Those fond, fantastic visions of delight ! 



When stript of all th' illusions distance lent, 

The gilded clouds shcdl leaye life's summit bare, 
And sad experience prove the steep ascent 

A path beset by peril, grief, and care. 
But are there no sweet fountains gushing round. 

Whose limpid rills through fields of verdure stray ? 
Can no cool shades that yield repose be found, 

To glad the traveller on his toilsome way ? 

No, there are none ! 'tis all a vale of tears ; 

Life's dreary waste is shrouded deep in gloom — 
No ray of light the fainting wanderer cheers ; 

There is no rest, or only in the tomb ! 
We dream of bliss and find our dreaming vain — 

There is no earthly good that will not cloy ; 
Time only turns enjoyment into pain, 

And shows the bitter mockery of joy ! 
Bright prospects tantalize the dazzled sight. 

Then in an instant like the mirage fade ! 
Sequestered groves to soft retreats invite. 

But deadly damps infest their fatal shade. 
Fair seeming streams of crystal gurglii^ burst, 

Through flowery meads that to the brink allure. 
The waters cannot slake the fevered thirst, 

The flowers prove noisome and the wave impure ! 
Then do not seek a solace for thy grief, 

Poor weary wanderer through a world of woe ; 
Earth will not yield thy drooping soul relief. 

All, all is utter nothingness below ! 

There are, who, haters of the human kind, 
The direst foemen to themselves and man. 

Thus view the world, in wilful error blind. 
And impious question the Omniscient's plan. 

O listen not to their insidious strain, 
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Though genius gild it with Truth's seeming guise, 
But rather seek to jom their cheerful train, 

Who find some good in all that greets their eyes ; 
Yes, be it ours the brighter side to see, — 
Has earth no charms ? hath life no poetry ? 

Go, gaze on Nature's lovely face. 

Where every moment adds a new, 
A changing yet undying grace. 

To scenes that ravish while we view ! 
Her canopy of blue survey. 

When like a conqueror glad and bright, 
The sun brings back the golden day. 

And wakes the world to life and light ; 
When earth rejoicing in his beams. 

Sends from her tuneful choirs on high. 
Her vocal groves and sounding streams. 

Sweet voices to salute the sky. 
The genial ray all nature warms ; 

The hills are wreathed in light, the vales 
Unbosomed ope their hidden charms, 

To dally with the wanton gales. 
The little brooklets bounding free. 

In joy the glad effulgence quaff. 
And shake their crystal bells with glee, 

Shout as they leap, and leaping laugh ! 
While on their banks sweet flowers, blushing 

To see their mirrored forms so fair. 
Seem listening to the music, gushing 

From land and wave around them there ; — 

As sofUy floating on the air. 
As if the soul of music, borne 
Along the dewy wings of mom. 
Breathed out upon the fitful breeze, 
Its most entrancing melodies ! 



Can scenes like these yield no delight ? 
When earth is fair and heaven is bright, 
And all around, beneath, above, 
Exult in life, and joy, and love ! 
O I to the uncorrupted mind. 
By feeling and by taste refined, 
Nature hath aye a gentle power 
To render bright the darkest hour ; 
Deep in the breast it wins its way. 
With silent but resistless sway. 
Fills with a kindred calm the soul. 

Soothes every sorrow, sets it free 
From sordid passion's base control. 

And wakes its inward purity. 

Perverted his benighted heart. 

To whom her charms no joy impart ; 

Who passes with unheeding eye. 

Her revelations coldly by ; 

And when in gentle beauty dressed. 

Her milder, softer forms she takes. 
And seems serenely hushed to rest. 

Sees naught that soothingly awakes 
A tranquil pleasure in his breast ; 
Nor in her wild magnificence. 

When robed in solemn grandeur stem. 
Feels a controlling, awing sense 

Of wonder in his bosom bum. 
His sordid breast can never feel 
A sympathy for other's weal ; 
Can never with compassion glow. 
Or melt to learn another's woe. 
But wrapt in self, apart, and lone. 

Low groveling in the dust he lies ; 
2 
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Unfriended, outcast, and unknown. 

Lives like the brute — then brute-like dies. 

Not such who nature view aright ; 

She like a bounteous mother mild, 
Forever hath some new delight. 

Some blessing to reward her child. 
With lavish hand, around she showers 
Her beauties on this world of ours ; 
Where each successive season brings 
Some fresh enchantment on its wings. 
Her gentle voice is never still ; 

For every feeling of the soul 
It hath an answering tone, to fill 
With awe, or love, or joy, to thrill. 

To soften, soothe, excite, control. 
The common birthright free of all. 
Her joys are pure, and never pall. 
And written by the Godhead's finger. 

In language wondrous and sublime — 
Whose characters shall fadeless linger. 

Unsullied by the touch of time. 
Nature hath glowing on her page. 

Teachings with holier wisdom fraught. 
And grander truths than olden sage. 

Or bard or prophet ever taught. 
The gilded insect of an hour. 
The frailest, the minutest flower 

, That blushes on some unseen sod, 
As well as earth's old mountains hoar. 
The thunder's crash, the ocean's roar, 

Proclaim alike their author God ! 
O pierce the veil of shadows dim — 

The types that hide His majesty, 
And through their mysteries look to Him, 

Whose fiat framed the world and sky. 
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Stand by some sea-washed mountain-steep, 
And view the wonders of the deep- 
When o'er the world of waters wide 
The billows sleep, the gales subside, 
And nought along the shore is heard, 

But the low music of the surge, 
Or cry of some lone sea-bom bird, 

That wails unseen its plaintive dirge ; 
Or when the shrieking tempest raves. 
And madly dash the angry waves — 
The wild winds in their fury roam. 
And lash the breakers into foam ; 
Down to the deepest caves below. 
The frighted waters shrinking go. 
Then, gathering madness as they rise. 
Mount to the clouds and sweep the skies ; 
Now black, enwrapt in treble night. 
Now in the lightning gleaming bright ! 
When mute, bewildered, and amazed. 
In breathless wonder thou hast gazed. 

On such a scene, let thought expand 
And soar to Him, who throned afar 
Beyond the outmost sun or star. 
Controls the elemental war, 

And holds the lightnings in his hand ; 
His might and glory learn, who made 
The winds and waves, and to them said. 
Here be your pride and empire stayed ! 

When the last flush of parting day 
Fades in the west and dies away. 
And night from out her depths of blue. 
Unveils her mysteries to the view — 
Go, watch those bright eternal spheres 
That hold above their course sublime. 
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Revolving on through endless years, 

Unmeasured by the lapse of time ! 
See star by star, a flaming band. 
Like Heaven's celestial warriors stand ; 
View world on world, sun after sun. 
Come forth in glory one by one, 
Till countless systems thronging rise, 
And wrap in radiance all the skies. 
Then when the struggling mind in vain 
. Would grasp the vastness, and in pain 
Sinks baffled back to earth agaili ; 
Know in this awe-inspiring hour. 
The impotence of human power ; 
And if thy breast ambition nurse 

To soar above thy fellows, learn 
An atom in a universe — 

The dust around thee not to spurn. 
See all the littleness of man 
Compared with nature's boundless plan. 
Yet let thy conscious bosom feel. 

While thrilling with a holy pride. 
That grandest truth her works reveal ! 

The deathless spirit purified, 
And freed from all that chained it here. 

Shall live in fadeless bliss and light. 
Transported to some changeless sphere. 

When sun and star are quenched in night ! 
Then if the ills of life have pressed 

Upon thy spirit bowed with care. 
And sin and sorrow stained thy breast, 

Seek humbly consolation there ; 
With trusting confidence rely 
On Him who placed those orbs on high. 

Yet stooped from framing worlds above, 
To paint the flow'ret on the heath. 
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And show through all His works beneath, 

Unbounded mercy, goodness, love ! 
And all for man ! th' Almighty made 

For him the earth, so wondrous bright. 
In beauty's every form arrayed,* 

To glad the heart and please the sight. 
And would He frame a world like this. 

And mould material things so fair. 
If man alone shut out from bliss. 

Were doomed to linger wretched there ? 

Beside the many fountains found 
In all external nature round. 

Which, sought for, will the seeker bless, 
Man has vnthin deep springs of joy. 
Unnumbered and without alloy. 

That yield enduring happiness. 

The mind itself — that spark divine. 

Enkindled from celestial fires ! 
Breath of the Godhead ! hallowed shrine 

Of noble thoughts and vast desires ! 
Ethereal essence that allies 
Our race to beings of the skies ! 
The mind itself in its bwn sphere. 
Can ever make an Eden here. 
On tireless pinions it can soar, 

Beyond the bounds of time and space. 
The mysteries of the stars explore. 

And all their hidden wanderings trace ; 
Mount up to other worlds, and pierce 
The secrets of the universe ! 
With powers expanding in their flight. 

And quenchless aspirations fond, 
For something purer and more bright. 
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It ever seeks some new delight, 

Some good yet unattained, beyond. 
Its mighty faculties how vast ! 

How godlike their transcendent power ! 
With memory.to embalm the past, 

And render back the parted hour ; 
With hope beguiling present ill, 
And promising enjoyment still ; 
And fancy that can never rest, 

But grasps the future and unknown, 
Fills with ideal joys the breast. 

And frames creations of its own ! 

But dearer bliss is found below. 

Than even nature can impart, 
Or fancy .yield, or mind bestow. 

The kindling transports of the heart ! 
When mutual souls together blend. 

Together life's allotments share, 
Man finds the bosom of a friend 
To joy a keener rapture lend. 

And even soothe away despair. 
'Tis friendship lights our mom of youth. 
When all is guileless, full of truth. 
That hath a power to assuage 
The cares that cling round middle age, 
And with its hallowed radiance cheers 
The gloom of life's declining years. 
Its smiles the darkest night illume. 
And smooth the passage to the tomb. 

Hail, rapture-giving power, brought * 

From heaven, with heaven's own essence fraught. 
Mysterious love, that lights the throne 
Of the unseen, eternal One ; 
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Fills every cherub's breast with fire, 
And thrills the seraph's golden lyre ! 
United by thy mystic tie, 

True mutual hearts live fondly on, 
In bonds of perfect sympathy, 

And blend their beings into one. 
Then time on tireless pinion flies, 
And earth becomes a paradise. 

Such are the joys that with their sunshine gild 

Our being — such the poetry of life ; 
But 'tis a checkered scene ; the world is fill'd 

With toil, and sorrow, and contentious strife. 
Its trials wait alike the weak and strong ; 

Its pleasures dazzle e'en the steadiest eyes ; 
But go in hope to join the changing throng. 

Who hopes and strives is «ure to win the prize. 
Our country calls, we haste at her command ; 

But some familiar forms are wanting here — 
One after one they left our little band. 

And we were mourners o'er a classmate's bier ! 
In all the flush of youthful pride they came. 

The steep of science with ourselves to climb. 
They dreamed of life, and usefulness and fame. 

But fell beneath the reaper ere their prime. 
Yet they are happy in those realms above 

Their virtues won, and from their kindred skies 
Perchance watch o'er us with their wings of love ! 

Green be their graves, and fresh their memories. 

And now the parting moment hastens near — 
How sad its joy, how mingled with regret, 

At rending ties time only made more dear. 
And leaving scenes we never can foi^et ! 

Fond memory oft shall from its flower-strewn track, 
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The blissful hours that fleeted here recall, 
And roaming fancy love to wander back, 

And dwell once more within this classic hall. 
'Tis sweet to linger ! it is hard to part ! 

And anguish'd feelings in the bosom swell, 
Sad thoughts too deep for words oppress the heart- 
Friends of my youth, a long, a last farewell ! 



VALEDICTORY ORATION. 



THE DIGNITY OF LEARNING. 



ORATION. 



My Classmates : — 

Perhaps there will never occur a period in our lives, char- 
acterized by so many and so important changes as the pres- 
ent. To-day, from having been under the control of others, 
and under the guidance of mature years and faithful experi- 
ence, we are thrown upon the resources of an individual 
judgment ; to-day, we sever associations which have not only 
united us by most familiar ties, but have given an immutable 
die to our characters ; to-day we transfer our labors from the 
limited sphere of self-improvement to the exercise of our 
faculties upon the great system of American society ; to-day, 
from having been taught we become teachers ; to-day, we 
stand on the outset of life with advantages which not one in 
a thousand possesses of the seventeen millions who claim the 
same birth-spot ; and it is in view of this last consideration 
only, that I ask to-day — ^where ought we to stand in our coun- 
try's. history ? What is the worth of Learning, that we have 
spent the flower of our life in its acquisition ? Whebein 

CONSISTS ITS TRUE DIGNITY, AND HOW SHALL IT BE BEST 
MAINTAINED IN THE FIELD NOW IN REALITY BEFORE US ? 

With these thoughts practically in view, I propose to oc- 
cupy your attention on the present occasion. 

During the primitive ages of the world, the elevation which 
learning gives to individual character, was little appreciated ; 
and to the cultivated ancients it was but an intellectual habit, 
or at best, a shrouding up in mystery, and then — the end. 
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True, many schooled in learning were accredited supernatu- 
ral vision, and reverenced as a higher order of intelligences ; 
but m this event, dignity accrued not to learning for itself, 
but to the supposed vicegerency of Heaven. It had then 
only its seasons of ascendancy ; and it was under a princely 
patron that Socrates, and Hesiod, and Eschylus, and Phidias, 
wrought so mightily in philosophy, history, the drama, and 
arts. For centuries on did learning writhe under the iron 
thrall of despotism ; but years ago the beautiful revelations 
of science in the heavens and on earth ; the studied records 
of the past, throwing their blaze of light upon civil polity ; 
the increased vigor and cope of the human understanding, 
from its newly found aids of philosophical induction and anal- 
ysis, baffled the energies of monarchs, who looked to 

<< High raised battlement, and labored mound. 
Thick wall and moated gate/' 

as the types of national strength. Nor was it strange that in 
this event, when ambition saw a way of advancement by 
individual effort — ^when the mind became awakened to the 
possession of resources of which it had before slumbered 
unconscious, that all should grasp eagerly at learning, and 
devise methods of attainment that should lead many astray, 
and the end be forgotten amid the thousand means for»arri- 
ving at Truth ; — that nations suspicious of the slightest con- 
trol, should in their pride cry out as one man for more and 
more freedom, forgetting that while they had a mind made for 
liberty, they had also passions which must be governed by 
some authority above them and out of their reach ; — that 
learning should run into a thousand vagaries, and the very 
consciousness of ability to attain intellectual power so intoxi- 
cate the passions as to make them paramount. In view of 
these facts, I ask again, wherein consists the true Dignity of 
Learning ? And I answer, in an independence of all save 
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truth ; in a consistency regulated only by the same severe 
standard, and in a strict subordination to morality. 

When Lieaming concedes a dependence on any other sove- 
reign than Truth, it is no longer learning, but only a gross 
debasement of its title. In science, civil economy, or phi- 
losophy, it can never conduct to accurate results if it once 
forsake its natural guardian. But the danger is not that 
learning will relinquish its independence in these higher pur- 
suits, so much as in the common transactions of life ; yet 
the danger is no less imminent when its purity is prostituted, 
where its influence is most seen and felt Popular prejudice, 
political partisanship, and individual passion are then power- 
ful antagonists of the true Dignity of Learning. Uneducated 
mind, possessed but in a small degree of the more important 
truths in science and national conduct, may effect compara- 
tively little harm by violating its allegiance to truth ; but with 
learning the evil is at the fountain, whence should flow the 
fertilizing streams of the whole moral >yorld. 

Yet it matters not how strictly and unflinchingly the judg- 
ment decides for truth and opposes error, except the tenor 
of the outward life be regulated thereby. Consistency is this 
avowal of truth in action. And it is a very dangerous step 
to deny in action the dictates of a truth-seeking and a truth- 
grasping mind ; whether it be in the sphere of philosophical 
inquiry, or in the practical details of life. And shall I add, 
that when actions deny each other, or actions the judgment, 
the superiority which cultivation bestows loses its dignity, and 
man, from having attained the power of thorough inquiry and 
correct decision, scorns its ofiice ? 

Subordination to morality, I need hardly afiirm to be essen- 
tial to the dignity of all human inquiry ; — morality as com- 
prehending man's duties to his fellow and his Maker. To 
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the intellect itself, a scheme of moral relations prompting to 
proper and vigorous exercise, and presenting aims not to end 
in this life, is ennobling. Without the consciousness of high 
duty to ourselves and others, learning must serve but as an 
instrument of self-aggrandizement ; and ambition widely va- 
riant in its ends, supersede the beautiful harmony of purpose 
which regulates educated mind conscious of moral obliga- 
tion. This is not a beautiful hypothesis. The problem has 
been solved again and again in the world's history. Civil 
polity, letters, science, have all had their day without the 
guidance of a high moral purpose ; and invariably the pas- 
sions have prevailed over the intellect, except the mind with 
right aims has directed those passions to a scheme of morality 
that forbade their exercise. 

But how shall the Dignity of Learning be best maintained 
in the field opening before us to-day ? In answer to this my 
second inquiry, I propose, without rhetorical exactness, to ap- 
ply the propositions just asserted to the sphere of learning in 
America. And in so doing, I shall address you not as the 
actors in the scene of to-day, but as instruments of power in 
the coming generation ; and what might otherwise appear 
extravagant, can, I think, be scarcely so considered in antici- 
pating a state of society to which we are to address our en- 
ergies, and which can but be the result of causes now in ac- 
tive operation. 

The Dignity of American Learning must rest in a great 
measure on its restraint and modification of public sentiment. 
Affluence will never give it factitious distinction ; rank will 
never elevate it; and it will only be in its fearless assaults 
upon error that its true elevation of character will be exhib- 
ited. Learning has no apology for loss of character ; and 
until its own legitimate aim — the pursuit and defense of truth, 
is abandoned for the easier honor of humiliating concession 
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to popular error, it will ever find its true dignity in conduct- 
ing aright public sentiment in America. Learning supposes 
in its possessor such an appreciation of truth, as that it shall 
be able to detect ordinary errors, and when the capability is 
neglected, its dignity is forever forfeited, as well as the dig- 
nity of individual character ; for he who will not respect his 
learning, will never be respected for his learning. 

Public opinion in America needs the constant, efficient, ren- 
ovating action of Learning, in view of her Political institutions. 
The too popular prejudice of the present day, that govern- 
ment when reduced to the honesty of republican principles, 
is a science of little moment, and a machine as well adapted 
to the popular hand for its guidance, as to the popular voice 
for its impetus, is equally groundless and dangerous. High 
attainment is no more essential to the well ordering of aris- 
tocratic institutions than the administration of popular rights. 
Indeed, the maxims of ages supply a state-book to monarchi- 
cal powers, which to a representative system is wanting. A 
great n^ition governing itself, was an enigma which the legis- 
lators of the past never read ; and the boast of British states- 
men only fifty years ago declared, that "for a people to 
choose their own governors, to cashier them for misconduct, 
to frame a government of their own — ^was an unheard of bill 
of rights, and such as the body of the people of England 
utterly disclaimed."* Yet how true has become that bitter 
irony of his — " it is a theory pickled in the preserving juices 
of pulpit eloquence and laid by for future use." And it has 
come to that use with a success and a triumph, that Burke 
with all his learning, and preternatural sagacity never for a 
moment anticipated. But it needs the direction of learning. 
There was a time, indeed, when the extension of our terri- 
tory was limited, and high morality and stem principles pre- 

* Reflections on the French Revolution. 
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eluded in some measure the necessity of learning. But in 
the present aspect of affairs, when the defensive armor of 
morality is so far rusted and worn down, the pointed weapons 
of truth must be directed against open and prevailing errors 
of political opinion. And ignorance is fast extending such 
errors. The leaven of the past has lost its quickening power ; 
and the body of men who will soon control oiir country, will 
be they who know not truth. It is madness to shut our eyes 
to the fact that millions of American children are without the 
means of correct information, even through the common 
school system, and will imbibe their notions of our political 
fabric, and its management, and their own share in its ad- 
ministration, from the errors of ignorance and deceit, except 
learning so regulate public opinion, as to make it the vehicle 
of sound and healthy political views. Millions too of depra- 
ved foreigners, as we learn within a month past, are swelling • 
with an unparalleled ratio the throng that people the western 
valley, and yet the people govern I Democrat is becoming 
the bye-word for political distinction ; and he who dares to 
speak in disrespect of the Democracy is a libeller of his coun- 
try's fame. But while I yet stand within this sacred nursery 
of Truth, I dare to say, and say proudly too, that our govern- 
ment is not a democracy. The representative system is the 
glory of our institutions ; — a system which, while it desig- 
nates our legislators as the instruments of power, marks them 
out none the less surely as the men possessed of that intel- 
lectual ability which can control the functions of a great gov- 
ernment And it is the submission of the people to the wis- 
dom of their superiors, that constitutes the grand conservative 
principle of our institutions ; and the bare fact that such sub- 
missicm is voluntary, constitutes our freedom. And when our 
country does become a democracy ;• when the people place 
their automatons over them ; when they take cognizance of 
their sectional partialities by their own voice ; when the ma- 
jority govern by their own wisdom, then, and not till then. 
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shall we realize and typify the *'*' fierce democratie" of Athens. 
If then, learning does not now in view of such errors, main- 
tain its own dignity, and take a proud and independent stand, 
where will it be, when the congregated thousands of ignorant 
visionaries shall by their sacred voice rule the nation, and the 
poverty of wisdom and of eloquence shall mock us in her coun- 
cil halls ? It is by no means too much to say, that educated 
mind is far fr6m holding to itself in our country that inde- 
pendence and firmness of which as the guardian of truth it 
should be proud. It is yielding too much to the bias of pop- 
ular sentiment ; nor dares resist manfully the sweep of public 
opinion. Mind educated in America amid the jar of worldly 
hopes and anxieties, which from national peculiarities are 
made to throng upon it early, is too prone to lose sight of its 
old teacher Truth, and bow at a Dagon of meretricious beauty. 
Instead of guiding sentiment by the force of a truth-seeking 
mind, learning too often waits the flow of opinion, and passes 
undisturbed down its lulling tides ;-^not from scorn of what 
the truth may be, but from greater love of public regard ; and 
as it stoops to popular caprice, it must, like Galileo, rise with 
a whispered condemnation of the aot. It is no less lamenta- 
ble than true, that popularity is the great ground of eminence 
in America. 

There must always be, in a republican government, those 
who, with ambitious views, unguided by correct principle, will 
seek places of influence by every possible means ; nor is it 
too much to say, that such are oflen successful. Springing as 
they do, in the majority of instances, from the humbler ranks 
of life, they enlist all the sympathies of their companions in 
station — ever jealous of the attainment superior advantages 
bestow, and the friend of the people becomes their ruler. 
Educated mind, sickening at the triumph of ignorance and 
untruth, lives in retirement, or gradually relmquishes the 

4 
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principles of honorable and truthful enM^ument which learn- 
ing had grafted on the mind, and prostitutes its enei^es to 
the basest of purposes. How shall these growing errors be 
met, but by an independence on the part of educated mind, 
that shall difiuse an organic vitality throu^ the whole order 
of political opinion ? 

But, again, the tendency of our political institutions is to 
create a spirit of Self-sufficiency, that ridicules the attain- 
ments of learning. And that first principle of our Constitu- 
tion, which recognizes humai^ el^uality, though it may be the 
fundamental axiom of political justice, may be productive of 
immeasurable social evil. From equality of right, and equal- 
ity of governing power, pride naturally leads man to an 
assumption of equal mental ability ; and when he begins to 
feel no superior about him — ^to lose himself in the pleasing 
lab3rrinth of his' own excellencies — when he gives up prin- 
ciples of reverence — ^nor looks back to his ancestry, nor for- 
ward to posterity — ^when he feels himself a competent judge 
in his own cause — ^then is an end to all order, to all equal- 
ity, to all liberty ! And am I wrong in considering this suffi- 
ciency an actively growing, .error, and one which we must 
meet upon the stage of life ? Is it not a correct inference 
from the not unfrequent proscription of those who have made 
law their study, from the very halls where laws are made ? 
and from the boast rung through our land not a twelvemonth 
since, that he highest in honor was a man of limited educa- 
tion ? Is it not time to think that the people are becoming 
jealous of learning ? and is it not time for educated men to 
become jealous of their learning ? And why this distrust ? 
Aside from the natural tendency of our institutions, to which 
I have alluded, and which is the basis of these remarks, there 
has been, I must repeat again, too little regard on the part 
of educated men for the dignity of their station, as the 
guardians of truth. They have jdelded to, instead of mold- 
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ing public will ; have stooped to subserviency to gain ap- 
plause. They have " thrown pearls before swine." Intel- 
lectual worth, even now, is becoming to a certain degree a 
drawback from political eminence. The people are wanting 
silent members in Congress. Ignorance is booming a boast 
There is a mistaking of character in individuals. Freedom of 
thought begets libertinism in every walk of life ; freedom 
from the restraint of superior learning, begets freedom from 
the dictates of personal acquirement Individuals loudly 
vaunting political equality, merge it in equality of every thing 
that adorns human nature. The mechanic, suspicious of the 
dignity of manual labor, and with a notion of the more enno- 
bling character of mental toil, leaves his shop, and throws 
discredit perhaps upon the sacred altar by the weakness of 
an uncultured judgment The Medical art is encumbered 
with empirics of a day's apprenticeship ; and Law is made a 
study by those taught in no high principles of equity, but 
only engrossed with " pleasing thoughts of litigious terms, 
fat contentions, and flowing fees."* Peter Stuyvesant's wrath 
spoke wisdom to the political cobbler of New Amsterdam : 
" Hence with thee to thy leather and stone, and follow the 
vocation for which Heaven has fitted thee !"t 

These views in relation to our future stand in life are not 
extravagant. The soundest philosophical influence from the 
character of our institutions, and the esteem in which learning 
is held by the bulk of the American people, fully justify 
me in asserting, that unless the current of opinion is turned 
by the lofty independence of educated mind, and the full, 
hearty exercisp of its functions as the guardian of truth, 
there will, not half a century henc^, ensue such a system of 
freebooting upon political, natural, and ethical Science, as at- 
tended the Jacobinism of France ; and the wreck of social 

* John Milton. f Irving's New York. 
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order prove as inevitable as that which followed hard on the 
death-scene of Louis XVI. > But Learning has a power 
which properly guided no arm can wrest from her — a giant 
power; and intellectual cultivation, directed by independ- 
ence and consistency, arid upheld by faith, will walk the wa- 
ters of this stormy sea ! . And^ oh, it is a glorious — thrice 
glorious privilege of Learning — ^to breast the sweeping tide of 
ignorance ; by the force of intellectual energy to roll back 
the waves of licentiousness, and to speak peace to the warring 
elements ! Such a privilege may be ours ; may we act 
worthy this Patroness of letters — ^worthy the Dignity of 
Learning ! Though it may be Pharisaical now, yet I quote 
boldly the wisdom of Jurusalem, "He cannot get wisdom 
that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the goad ; that 
driveth oxen ; and is occupied in their labors ; he cannot de- 
clare justice or judgment."* 

But the Dignity of Learning has a high place in the princi- 
ples of national advancement America presents not only 
the spectacle of a country new in its civil administration, but 
new in the rapidity and character of its growth. The old 
nations of the East, feeling their way to manhood through 
darkness, lived a long youth. Succeeding nations survived 
long, or quickly expired, as they severally possessed or 
employed the opportunities of reading the experience of those 
gone before. Under the night of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries were gathering and concentering the germs of the 
modem nations of Europe ; and they came forth panoplied 
for battle. For they had seen Valentinian dragging down to 
the grave with himself the hopes of the West, and Constan- 
tine fall fighting over the tomb of the royal empire in the 
East^ The Saxon pirate, from his wanderings acquainted 
with empire, brought civil usages from the banks of the Medi- 

* £cclesiasticu8, Apocrypha. 
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terranean.* But America, with all the discoveries of at 
least twenty centuries at command, sprung, like Pallas, into 
mature existence. Under new lights of science she has gone 
her way, and been thrust on by forces to which the lever of 
Archimedes would have been subsidiary. Milton and Hamp- 
den gave the first draft of her constitution ; Jones and Wren 
modeled her rising architecture ; Bolingbroke and Chatham 
taught her English eloquence, and under such teachers 
Henry became the man he was, though the subject of his 
nocturnd diurnd manu was but the iron upon his forge: And 
in the operation of the learning of centuries, the experience 
of hundreds of extinct nations, the opening revelations of 
science, the exemplary prosperity of national industry — ^in all 
these our country found its impetus ; and in the bare knowl- 
edge of them our statesmen found the " artium omnium lau- 
datarum procreatricem quandam^ quam philosophiam Graci 
vocantyf Science gave a stride to national advancement that 
o'erstepped the continuous footfalls of preceding nations; 
and now from off our Western plains are read the deep-toned 
mysteries of the Heavens, though no Sjnriac shepherd has there 
tended his flocks, and no Chaldee astrologer has there trode 
his spiral stairway to the skies I Need I say in view of these 
facts, that learning, as comprehending the experience of the 
past, •upon which our institutions are founded, is peculiarly 
the arbiter of our national destiny ? Every means of our ad- 
vancement as a nation, in empire, internal improvement, moral 
and civil economy, national defense, commercial relations, 
being based not on the instinctive foresight of our rulers, but 
upon the trials of every age, the deep thought of every great 
mmd for a thousand years, the revelation of every new sci- 
ence, and the possession of every invention — what a pilot 
have we in that learning which has made all these its 
study ? It will be its noble privilege in our day, to guide 

* Dr. Samuel Johnson. t Cic. de Oratore. 
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aright those principles of human improvement which the 
greatest minds of the earth have labored to develop ; to 
superintend the operation of those grand results in civil, 
moral, and natural Science, which it alone has learned to 
master. And will not learning have in this conduct a task 
which even its patrons have little appreciated ? Does it as 
the champion of so important truths maintain its independ- 
ence with sufficient pertinacity ? Has not the indolence or 
pass'ivity of educated men — ^neglect of their own privileges, 
left national growth to its own rank verdure ? Has not learn- 
ing slept while its penetrating eye should be reading through 
the pictures of the past, approaching danger ? Is not this 
great scheme of Republicanism, projected by every aid in sci- 
ence, art and letters, already trembling with the shock of a too 
rapid career ? Yes ; science is prosecuting its labors imder 
an apprentice hand ; practical mastery subjugates the abstru- 
sest theory ; strange hands are conducting the grand develop- 
ments of scientific investigation ; strange eyes are watching 
the glitter of the mineral bed ; the iron courser is throwing 
ofi*.his foam-wreaths under a strange master; the pioneer 
who now treads down the forests that fringe the Pacific is 
but the ghost of the Pilgrim, and the aisles of the wood echo 
not a prayer. Washington rides on after, but ah, the hand 
that guided the charger Is palsied now, and the war%teed 
neighs over the bleeding corse of the red man. Edwards fol- 
lows on in the great campaign, but his eye is sightless, 
and his shroud is floating to the four winds of heaven ! Ful- 
ton rolls down the Monarch of waters ; but, alas ! his death- 
dress is round him, and he can no longer control the Leviathan 
of the deep ! 

In view of this abuse of the Creator's bounty, may we not 
inquire with some anxiety, when shall Science ride upon her 
own car ? when shall Learning teach in her own halls ? when 
shall Eloquence lift up her voice in her own courts ? And 
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what can Educated mind accomplish in view of such ends ? 
Nothing while it is the handmaid and not the mistress of 
opinion ; nothing while it is content, as it contends with 
wealth and fashion, the only other eligible roads to dignity 
in America, to relinquish its firmness, and to debase, if need 
require, its moral principle — to toil hand in hand with Mam- 
mon to the dazzling height of popular favor. In the extrava- 
gant spread of our nation and privileges, under the boast of 
republican omnipotence, learning is the only instrument that 
can correct abuse and restrain error. This it can do only by 
unwavering independence, consistency and moral firmness. 
There are strong temptations for it to yield to popular clamor. 
But there is a nobler dignity than the acclaim of the multi- 
tude can give. Truth awards it — awards it to her faithful 
ministers. That dignity claimed, and it would be recogni- 
zed ; science direct the administration of her own laws ; let- 
ters give a stimulus to education ; industry send up a more 
glad voice ; contentment crown every sphere of life ; and 
religion wipe off her national stains. Learning is too noble 
to be debased. Its voice is in the stars. Its eye opens in 
the flower. Its whisper murmurs on the white wave-top. Its 
fountain is in the Godhead ! 

Turning from this topic, I direct your attention briefly to 
that which will especially pertain to you as literary men — the 
formation of a body of Letters. I am aware that many would 
have proposed this as the first end to be compassed by 
American learning ; but in my* estimation it holds a much 
humbler place among those objects, in pursuit of which Amer- 
ican learning should magnify itself, and maintain its proper 
dignity. Literature, as the type of a nation's thought, and 
the expression of national principle and action, I would in- 
deed name as the grand pursuit of educated mind. But the 
elegancies of literature are to our country hardly worth the 
striving for. We are a nation lately come into existence, 
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and a beautiful literature is our birthright — a proud and noble 
birthright, not to be sold for a childish freak of pride — a mess 
of pottage ! A birthright such as no country ever before 
possessed ; so nicely adapted to its infant tongue ; so admi- 
rably suited to all its customs, social and political ; never 
before had a parent country such an offspring — never a new 
country such a parent land. We will not discredit our Saxon 
mother ; she shall nurse us till the strength of manhood visits 
her offspring I It is a strange pride that yearns after a full 
form of letters, while our own social form, which is to give 
the image, is so unsettled ; which would trample on the past 
for the gratification of a present boast. As well might we 
forget the labors of an Hippocrates, a Galen, or an Harvey, 
and heal our sick after the unfledged opinions of a modem 
Esculapius, as to trust our hopes of literary eminence on 
any thing other than the literature of our/athers. A national 
medical art would be as reasonable a demand on the medical 
gentlemen; as a national scheme of elegant letters upon the 
votaries of American learning. The Dignity of Learning is 
not here to be maintained by newness, or by strange con- 
ceits, but by a correct and chastened guidance ; by more 
reverence and deeper study of what has gone before, rather 
than hasty attempts to emulate. The body of our letters, 
for a long time to come, cannot differ materially from those 
of Britain. The similarity of our manners and language 
forbid. Characters and scenes can never make a difference 
while principles and actions are the same. Raleigh might 
have figured as Achilles ; the Indian maid as the beautiful 
Grecian captive; the Alleghanies might have swept along 
between the vallies where Mount Ida slept ; the stars and the 
stripes floated on the battlements of Troy, and yet the Iliad 
been unimitated and inimitable to this day. The nice dis- 
tinctions in our political and social organizations, must remain 
long unchronicled in characteristic verse. In truths the only 
real nationality of American literature, is, I believe, to con- 
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sist only in its superiority to every other ; superiority not so 
much in the conventionalities of form, and the polish of 
numbers, as in its grasp and subordination to morality. Be 
it so ! We leave the trust to those who are to come after us ; 
deeming it noble enough work for us to throw together, if it 
may be so, but the rttda indigestaque moles^ which is to aid 
in the foundation of so glorious a structure ; and here rest 
the claims on American learning. It must sustain its dignity 
only in laying aright the basis of a literature of power and 
purity. I say in laying the basis ; for we are not ready for 
the superstructure of elegant letters. It cannot become at 
once elegant, unless like the Augustan it be imitative ; it can- 
not be powerful if it be imitative. The pride and the strength 
of America — her people, can by no means yet in the mass 
appreciate the elegancies of letters. Men of learning scarce 
satiate their tastes from the treasures of the past, when some 
change in our fluctuating society throws the affluent into 
dependence, and the refinement that a finished education 
bestows, seeks a new patron in the growing child of wealth. 
The learned have not the affluence; the affluent have not 
the ability to pursue to its proper depth and richness the 
study of polite letters. Until then the mass of society shall 
have chastened their tastes ; or extensive acquirements shall 
have become uniformly associated with affluence — ^where can 
we look for the support of a hative elegant literature ? And 
it has been the failure of what constitutes the floating literary 
capital of our day, that it has been established on no learn- 
ing whatever, and is of superficial and precocious growth. 
Classic learning must modify, and should chastise American 
letters. It is a wise and a holy principle of our nature, that 
cheetrful sufferance of the wisdom of the past which gamers 
the treasures of its thought. Did we live in Homer's day, 
we might attune our unlearned faculties to the habit of a 
sounding song; but like Virgil we must know somewhat 
before we tell the story of a Trojan wanderer, or rival his 
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agricultural verse. And he who without learning, writes with 
mercenary views to supply the diseased appetites of myriads, 
beggars our growing literature. And we who have for years 
been professedly arrajring ourselves in an Attic garb, let us 
not forsake the Blue-e)red Queen of letters, to lay our offer- 
ings at the feet of the Ephesian Diana. 

It must be a basis of vigor and sound morality. Vigor, 
because the character of the people requires it. Letters with 
us will need a high-toned vigor properly to guard truth 
against the growing pride and sufficiency of individual char- 
acter ; and such as is adapted to the wants of societyj is the 
only literature that can ultimately prosper. Hence a profes- 
sional literature will naturally be the first of any note among 
us ; both from its general adaptation to the wants of the 
community, and the consequent emolument it offers to the 
learned. Thus we have a Kent in jurisprudence, a Webster 
in lexicography, and an Edwards in theology. And may we 
not hope that a belles-lettres scion, grafted upon such a stock, 
shall possess somewhat of its energy an4 power ? And is it 
not a task worthy the Dignity of Learning, to overlook and 
direct, in founding so noble a structure, as we trust this 
nation's written thought may become, when wecdth is com- 
muted to some other purpose than means of travel ; when 
the American quarry, rich as that of Pentelicus, shall give 
down its chiselled images, and yonder hoary king of the plain 
become the Acropolis of this favored city of Minerva ? 

I add, that in its connection with literature^ it is essential to 
the Dignity of American Learning, tjiat its efforts be subor- 
dinated to true morality. It scarce needs proof to show,, that 
morality elevates her constant attendcmt — letters. The time 
has now come when human learning, in its scientific or 
lettered revelations, is content to bow humbly at the shrine 
of the altar of all Truth. And on Voltaire, who prostituted 
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the energies of a strong soul to the vacuities of untruth, is 
fast settling the fame of a prostitute. And the sympathy 
which followed the young English bard under the Venetian 
wave, and his compeer to a Grecian tomb, is fast giving way 
to a suspicious, doubting, anxious, sifting of their writings, for 
that morality which is not there ! Indeed, morality is be- 
coming so generally honored, that it were dangerous, even in 
view of public esteem, for learning to risk its dignity in con- 
troverting its principles. But upon higher ground, learning 
fails of its end when it becomes the antagonist of such an 
agent of individual and national worth as morality has ever 
been. When intellect becomes a pander to sensual appetite, 
the order of our system is subverted, and man brutalizes 
every faculty of a nobler nature. Learning, so far from the 
maintenance of its true elevation, debases itself, and igno- 
rance may triumph in the possession of nobler motives, and 
higher hopes. In anticipating the progress of correct princi- 
ple, and the subordination of our letters, as a ground of their 
excellence, to morality, a question arises of speculative curi- 
osity, no less than real interest — ^whether an elegant litera- 
ture can be so inwoven with morality, as to make it no less 
charming to a refined intellect than to a pure heart } Whether 
the cultivated faculties of the mind are ever to make morality 
the basis of powerfully affecting, intellectually, the minds of 
others ? Whether a refined imagination is at length to see 
in morality, now cold morality, such a pictilre of beauty, 
such an intellectual harvest, as that it shall gather there as 
rich sheaves as have hitherto been reaped upon the fields of 
romance ? Whether, in short. Scriptural morality does or 
does not, within its own sphere, call for the full and refined 
exercise of the human mind in its every faculty, and can 
present fields for their proper and perfect development } I 
leave the thought with a single suggestion. If the Providence 
that ordained the world, haa indeed ^ven a scheme of moral 
economy for the proper regulation of our lives, can it be that 
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he has also given the harmony of our intellectual structure — 
imagination of commanding reach — fancy without control — 
judgment, and taste, and reason-^-and yet all these with but lit- 
tle in unison with that morality which makes man scarce lower 
than the angels ? Cain it be, that these faculties of the mind 
should find their fullest exercise, if not in revolt, by no means 
in imison with pure morality ? Can it be, that these were 
given but as sweet seductions, and that there is not a har- 
mony — a soul-stirring harmony, as yet but faintly realized — 
between the two ? And if this union between all that is 
pure in morals, and all that is elegant in letters, is ever to 
take place, where is the land, and where the people, who are 
to aid in the consummation before our own ? The walls of 
the West have not challenged the chafing waves of the 
Pacific so long, nor the pathway of these Eastern waters 
become so accessible without a purpose. And what purpose 
in the world more noble, than that learning should seek a 
higher dignity by a mgre intimate alliance with morality, 
and the blessed union of both exalt our country, and con- 
summate the worth of American character ? Let us then 
dignify our learning by a high and helping connection with 
that vast moral enginery, which, under God, is treading the 
mountains down, and beating the ocean white ! 

But has American learning already attained to that dignity 
I propose ? Has it its appropriate exercise in a proper and 
firm restraint of national extravagance ? Has it a com- 
manding independence in the political management of our 
nation ? Does it anxiously and with scrutiny watch over the 
germ of our letters ? Do men respect it for itself, and pay 
homage to learning ? Let the froward sciolism of the age 
answer — let our halls of legislation answer — our courts of 
justice — aye, the pulpits of the living God answer ! And 
is learning then vain? and shall wealth and fashion be 
the attracting Centers of dignity and power ? and shall sci- 
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ence no longer hold a high hand over her ministering ser- 
vants ? and can our sacred teachers go forth to assail the 
world's wisdom, without a knowledge of all its devices ? and 
did Burke stand in the house of legislation a monument of 
wasted energy? and did old Milton crown his years with 
blindness all in vain ? Not so, says Attica, repentant of her 
poisoned Socrates ; not so, says Italy with tears, and. yet 
with exultation, from the tombs of TuUy and of Galileo ; not 
so, utters in stifled accents the cloistered Abelard, from be- 
neath the pall of the funeral centuries ; not so, thunders Eng- 
land, mourning her host of martyred minds. And what say 
they all ? That learning is dignity, and the life of empire. 
Such is the burthen of all history — ^that learning may be the 
arbiter of national destiny, and under the guidance of mo- 
rality the invincible protector of national glory. Such then 
is the power of which you this day stand in a measure pos- 
sessed. Oh, cherish it nobly ! Let it be the first lesson we 
shall learn from this hour forth, to comprehend the responsi- 
bilities of educated mind to itself, and to the nation. And 
are there those here proudly conscious of the power they 
hold, yet mindless of that independence, which, without 
avoiding, should rise above public opinion ; that consistency, 
not measured by precedent or men, but by the unchanging 
standard of Right ? Are there those here, who in the tumul- 
tuous career of ambition, will forget that they this day stood 
before this sacred altar — the appointed guardians of Truth ? 
Heaven forbid ! 

But do not suppose, that in my assertion of the Dig- 
nity of Learning, and its elevating pursuits, I overlook its 
bearings upon, or connection with common mind. Vast re- 
sponsibility to the uneducated rests upon such as are be- 
fore me ; and upon proper action under that responsibility 
. depends the Dignity of your Learning. The farmer has not 
fed us, the mechanic has not sheltered, in the expectancy 
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bond of union to-day, it is this sentiment in furtherance of 
which I would utter my heartiest God speed you — ^live for 
your fellow-men. It is the noblest principle of an enlight- 
ened humanity — that of the wandering fishermen in the 
country that bordered the Jordan — ^^ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself." And I ui^ this consideration the more, because, 
though I may be wrong, I have imagined that an education 
like the one we have been pursuing, particulariy the details 
of science, bind up one^s feelings too much in self ; and as 
year after year, treasure accumulates in the store-house of the 
mind, there grows a pride in the possession that grudges any 
outflowing of its treasures. Use your learning, for the day 
is short Be not like the lone column of the Tropic desert, 
with its capital bathing in floods of meridian light, while the 
surface of its proud shaft is shrouded in gloom. Let your 
knowledge, whatever it may be, accomplish its full work ; 
and to this end permit me to urge on you the importance of 
Practical aims. 

For four years separated as it were from the world, as we 
have wrought out for ourselves that " linked armor of the 
soul"* which is to sustain amid the toils and duties of life, 
it is but natural to suppose, that our first eflTorts shoidd evince 
ignorance of those relations by which men stand connected 
in active life. Fully to understand those relations, and dili- 
gently to apply knowledge, in view of the circumstances 
of men around us, is practical efliciency ; and suffer me to 
add, it is the only effectual way by which American learning 
can be thoroughly applied to the necessities of the 'country. 
Speculations in science and speculations in letters, (for of late 
even this dangerous kind of speculation has appeared,) will 
never advantage American learning in its present condition. 

• Shelley. 
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Practical aims moreover give vigor and determination to char- 
acter ; they present truth clearly and forcibly to the mind — 
since truth must be clear, where the mind witnesses its prac- 
tical development. They constitute no half man — a reasoner 
at home, but blind abroad ; a scholar among his books, but a 
dunce in the world. CJommon sense is the guide in practice ; 
and let Common sense be your guide. Common sense, be 
assured, my Classmates, however much you may be engross^ 
ed with the richness of letters, and the sublimity of science, 
is the golden item in the catalogue of mental endowments. 
And as you value the manliness and dignity of your own 
characters, never barter it away ; — ^never lift a finger agauMt 
its slightest monitions ! The literary dreams, the visionary 
madness, which may in the minds of some of you, resolve the 
world and all its duties, life and all its cares, into a code of 
nice laws, which your refined faculties are to dispense, with- 
out the aid of a constantly expanding, and strongly tasked 
judgment, I implore you, fling to the winds. Your high 
hopes, and extravagant wishes, will leave you dependent on 
yourself. Trust them not — trust them noti Believe not that 
life is a picture, in which your place is already designed by 
any other than the Designer of all ; or at best the original 
of the picture we form — ^nothing can be more delusive. You 
who have beguiled yourselves with the sweets of Classic learn- 
ing, or rioted amid the more enervating delicacies of later 
days, remember that such pursuits are but secondary ; that 
you are not to spend your lives over those rich pages. No, 
not even if you prove a Cicero, are you to tread Grecian 
groves for Philosophy, or discourse as did Tully of oratory 
and art. The educated American must be his own Vitruvius 
and Cato, as well as Crassus. It may seem imnecessary to 
urge these views upon any about to take their place among 
a people, so proverbially practical as the Americans ; but I 
am also conscious that literary pursuits such as we this day 
leave behind us, provoke but a poor relish for those duties 
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which lie before us all as practical men. Throw down then, 
throw down to-day your gilded helmet ; fling away the paint- 
ed spear with which you have here tilted ; put on a hsumess 
of mail, it may be homely, but it is safe — an iron helmet, it 
is not dazzling, but a sure defense ; and in your fight with the 
great noisy world, and in your struggles with your final con- 
queror. Death, may your shield ever burnished, and your 
cuishes alway glittering, throw back in glad and full streams, 
the sunshine of Eternal hope ! 

Permit me to urge upon you farther, in concluding, the 
benefit of carrying somewhat of the warmth of early feeling 
into the active duties of life. Let a young heart ever bum 
in your breasts ; it cannot mislead a mature mind. Put not 
on the mask of worldly selfishness. The heart was made to 
soften the asperities of life — ^was made for the yearnings of 
affection, was made to unite mankind in an unbroken harmony 
of feeling ; and it is only by a studied perversion that its out- 
flowings are repressed. A glad heart makes a glad mind ; 
and one that " leaps when it beholds a bow upon the sky," 
will find a hand ever ready to commit those iris tints to the 
canvass, or throw a halo on the page of poesy. A warm 
heart enlivens the sensibilities, and makes a free and ready 
mind. Its pulsations can be felt in letters ; and if there lies 
the path of your ambition^ contrast for a moment the ages of 
Elizabeth and Anne, and say if Shakspeare wrote not a better 
Essay on Man, than Pope and Bolingbroke together ? If the 
sacred ministrations of the altar are to be your office, warmth 
of feeling will add fervor to sincerity, and earnestness to 
truth. If you are to heal the diseases of the hody^ it will 
sustain you imder deprivation and stimulate to charitable offi- 
ces. If you are to defend the high principles of justice, en- 
thusiasm more than all beside will give success ; and if the 
duties of the bench are before you, where seemingly it is 
least needed, it will give you such a burning love of virtue. 
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and such a detestation of vice, as shall crown your judgments 
with honor, and your life with blessings. 

Let then the generous flow of ^arly feeling live with you. 
Learn to cherish — learn, for your books have not taught you 
it — feeling for others. Fling not away the buoyancy of youth, 
as unbecoming the gravity of manhood ; — it will garland your 
brow. Check not the feelings of to-day, as they commingle 
healthily over the grave of four years of brotherhood. Let 
it not be the grave of affection — affect all men. And as you 
come back over this future fairy ground, and trace with mem- 
ory's mystic finger sad vestiges of one and another of us — 
dead ! oh, treasure the tear that falls in that hour ! It may 
be sentiment — but 'tis noble, manly sentiment that weeps at a 
brother's grave ! And as we say farewell to this parent in 
letters, let the gush of youthful feeling attend the utterance ; 
and, Sir, (to the President^) may it gladden your spirit in the 
vale of your Reclining years. And we say farewell — mean- 
ingly. For though the frequent recurrence of this gathering 
and parting hour may have chilled the ardor with which you 
first felt a hundred hearts' farewell, remember, I beg, Sir, 
that this is a new time for us — a time not soon to be forgot- 
ten — not all a mocking ceremony ! Here we part, to meet 
never again perhaps but in another world — oh, 'tis not all a 
mockery ! 'How soon you may be in that future world, even 
thine aged countenance tells not ; nor how soon we may be 
there, these youthful forms tell not — ^no, nor this sacred altar 
can reveal the thronging shadows or the bright visions of fu- 
turity. But, Sir, long as we do live, or one of these now 
familiar names shall rob the gravestone of its story, your 
kindness shall dwell in our hearts. And as we, one by one, 
drop into the great charnel-house of Time, will you not give 
a way-side tear to our memory ? However this may be, be 
assured. Sir, that many and bitter ones will fall, when the 
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Destroyer shall lay his palsying hand upon that silvered brow 
of thine ! 

Farewell to you, respected Instructors, {to the Professors.) 
Yet we come not to-day with high encomium ; the verdict of 
our reciprocal duties rests with the tribimal of the world — 
the Future. May Heaven grant that your efforts prove as 
successful, as your intentions have been upright. 

There are others here to-day, to whom {the lower classes^) 
I would gladly speak a parting word. Brothers by one, two, 
and three years of fellowship : — Though our associations and 
pursuits have led us apart, yet these sacred seats and your 
familiar faces have united us by too strong a bond to be rudely 
severed. Aye, we would hallow this parting scene by fond 
recollections of even our kinsmen in letters ; and gladly will 
we welcome you, whenever and wherever we may meet upon 
the great field of American Learning — learning as synony- 
mous with the high and ennobling advocacy of Truth. 

My Classmates : — 

Roll back the tide of recollections, and let them rest a mo- 
ment on the hour when we first crossed yonder threshold ; 
when these faces now so familiar, were strange looks. But 
—other smiles lit up this sacred temple ; other feet trode 
these aisles ; other voices rang amid these columns to the 
choral anthem ; and now, of all who sat under the teachings 
of this venerable altar — of all who then shook those olden 
buildings with • their merry-hearted laughter, only our little 
century remains ! 

'^ Some are dead^ and some are gone, 
And some are scattered and alone , 
And some are in a far countrie, 
And some all restlessly at home.*' 
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And riow we go forth. And yet not as we were. Four 
years have made us the masters of a holy boon ; four years 
have laid a chilling hand on the merry heart of the boy, and 
on youth have graven a seam of age ; four years have strown 
new faces in this group, and scattered many to the world ; 
four years have iaid some in their graves ! Yes, there was 
one who thought to stand at this solemn hour beside you, and 
bid you all adieu ; aleis ! he bid you his farewell two score of 
months ago ! A year he walked beside us with expectations 
high as ours ; — long since in his silent chamber the scarlet of 
a fevered brow o'er-reddened the flush of his hope. The 
buoyancy of youth bore him long above his pain ; right man- 
fully he mocked his fears ; and ever and anon, as his face 
brightened with a fancied triumph, he reached out and grasp- 
ed with a fearful energy at the untold scenes of delirious 
hope. But ah, his mind relaxed with those repeated efforts 
— imagination at length grew weary — reason fainted — hope 
expired. Oh, had you seen then the agonized brow — the 
tremblmg lip, would they not, may they not have taught you 
a lesson? Death came again^and Hubbell, a stranger, 
passed away — a stranger — to a strange land ! There was an- 
other who toiled with us for learning — much vaunted learn- 
ing. He and his learning lie sepulchred together. Walk 
yonder once again over the turf of his gravel-bed, and think 
" what shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue !" 
There was yet another with an arm sinewy as any of you 
all, and an iron frame ; long and hard he wrestled with 
Death, till the D.estroyer pressed his gripe upon the very seat 
of life, and poor Banks yielded without a struggle more 1 

Four yfears more, and the epitaphs of many before me 
may be written ; but while we do live, may we live to some 
purpose. Take courage on the outset of life ; make high 
resolves ; be not overawed by danger or by difficulty ; for 
difficulty we shall meet. However much the golden eye of 
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Ambition may gild the breaking edges of the cloud-curtained 
future, we shall have struggles. Misfortune may lay a heavy 
hand on some of you, before a year rolls round ; — ^yet 

— " argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will^ nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and %teer 
Right onward!" 

The hour is past ; and I close with the last — ^the fondest 
wish of my heart — 

" So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of Death — 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams !" 

Farewell ! 



THOUGHTS AT PARTING. 



BY R. S. WILLIS. 



I. 



Hindostan Air. 



Chorus, Well — our years, like transient dreams, 

All have glided by, 
Smiling in the Past they stand, 

A silent company. 
Tell us, ye fleeting band, 
Gliding to your shadowy land, 
Tell us — will your sunny reign 

Ne'er return again ? 



II. 



THE RESPONSE. 

Time. Yes, your years, Uke transient dreams, • 

All have glided by, 
Smiling in the Past they stand, 

A silent company. 
Still receding, on the shore 
Of wasting life, they'll come no more. 
And for you, their sunny reign 

Ne'er returns again ! 



III. 

Chords. But those days, and months, and hours, 

Tell us, where are they ? 
Like a full, and lengthened life 

They seem'd, but yesterday ! 
Far, far they stretch'd along, 
Bright with flowers, and cheer'd by song ; 
Joy, and kindling fancy, form'd 

Ne'er a dream beyond ! 
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IV. 

Time. Fled forever — with your years, 
Fled those days and hoars ; 
Gathered now, or lost for aye, 

Gathered all their flowers ! 
Brighter days, and calmer hours, 
Purer joys, or fairer flowers. 
Earnest hearts, ye may attain 
Ne'er in life again ! 

V. 

Chorus. First to us these moments now 

Seem " farewell" to say, 
What the heart may ne'er express. 

First we feel to-day ! 
Feelings there we thought had flown, 
One by one come swelling on — 
Old attachments, friendly ties, 

Kindly memories. 

VI. 

** Spirits once that swell'd our ranks, 

Meet us not to-day ; 
Time, true hearts are missing here ! 

Tell us, where are they ? 
Why, why should disappear 
Faces once familiar here. 
Hearts that burned, and eyes that shone, 

While we linger on ! 

VII. 

Time. Few that entered first the race 

Reach the goal to-day ! 
Some have turned aside ; and some 

I've slain upon the way. 
Mortals, that are spared to win 
All your restless hearts within, 
Onward— goals must yet be won ! 

On, mortals, on ! 
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VIII. 

Chorus. Parting sunders many a tie 

All unfelt before! 
What a beauty clothes these scenes 

Never yet they wore ! 
Trees ne'er sprung so full and fair ; 
Never breathed so soft an air ! 
Earth ne'er offered to the sky 

Such a minstrelsy ! 

IX. 

^^ And these tranquil shades of elm — 

Deep their beauty now ! 
And these old familiar halls — 

Dearer still they grow. 
Stay, stay ye fleeting hours ! 
Bear not from these classic bowers, 
These happy scenes, and spirits gay, 

Our kindred souls away ! 

X. 

Time. Room, room for throngs who come 

Closely pressing on. 
Loiterers in the flight of years, 

The final task is done ! 
Others come these seats to fill — 
Room ! they throng the threshold well ! 
Stranger-voices drown your own — 

On, loiterers, on ! 



XL 

Chorus. Yet one prayer we proffer still ; 

Grant it ere we go. 
Gently deal with one, whose eye 

Rests kindly on us now ! 
Blessings on that parent-heart ! 
Heaven's own peace be still its part. 
Grief, and pain, and sorrow dim. 

Time, O spare to him ! 
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XII. 

Chorus. And for us who linger here, 
Yet one parting strain. 

When shall music's grateful voice 
Blend our hearts again ! 

God speed you, comrades! still 

Heaven protect and guard you well. 

Bright the sky, and fair the gale — 
Peace to honor'd ^Yale !' 
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